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THE WHOLE CHURCH AND THE WHOLE TASK 


We, the members of this Consultation, are as- 
sembled to rethink our missionary task and to plan 
our program for the immediate future, seeking the 
counsel of one another and, more important, the 
wisdom and resources of God. We do so in the con- 
viction of the unchanging reality of God’s redeem- 
ing love and in the light of changing religious, politi- 
cal, social and economic conditions which are having 
a profound effect on the Christian mission today. 


We have come together from churches in many 
lands. In some lands Christ as Lord is being freely 
proclaimed; in others, his claims are fiercely resisted 
and his followers endure ignominy, suffering and 
even death for his sake. 


We thank our God and Father that by the power 
of the Holy Spirit the Christian Church has taken 
root in practically every Jand in the world. In our 
fellowship here we have had wonderful things to 
tell each other of triumphant experiences in Christ. 
We now send our related churches this message of 
conviction and hope concerning the mission which 
our Lord committed to us all. 


In our consultation, as we have planned for the 
future, we have had borne in upon us this great 
truth: the privilege of a sending mission belongs to 
every church, irrespective of nationality, culture 
or financial ability. Therefore, we call upon 
churches everywhere to share both in carrying the 
gospel across frontiers and in welcoming fraternal 
workers from other churches to help win their own 
nations to Christ. We are committed to ecumeni- 
cal mission. 


Our commitment does not disregard practical 
stumbling blocks in the way of the churches work- 


ing together in a united witness to the world. We 
have discussed our problems freely with increasing 
understanding. We have faced the limitations of 
our relationships with each other and with other 
communions. In some areas the church has as yet 
little missionary vision. Many churches are only 
beginning to explore the way to integrate all mis- 
sionary endeavor into the church, both local and 
ecumenical. The danger that isolationism and sep- 
aratism will impede united action has concerned us. 
But we firmly believe that, with the Holy Spirit 
guiding the churches, nothing can deter us from 
fulfilling together our world Christian mission. 


We see in all nations spiritual apathy, moral im- 
potence, social injustice and physical suffering. Our 
sensitivity to the need of peoples is not keeping pace 
with their rising demand for justice, equality, and 
brotherhood. For this reason, we reject as inade- 
quate any concept of ecumenicity which expresses 
itself solely in terms of organization. 


Ecumenical mission is the whole chuch in the 
whole world releasing its whole life in dynamic mis- 
sion, with the purpose of entering directly and 
vitally into an encounter with the world in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Too long the church has 
ignored his command to be one in him, that the 
world may believe. In the urgency of our time it 
dare do so no longer. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of 
God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with 


us all. 


—A message from the Consultation on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion under the auspices of the Presbyterian, USA, Board of 
Foreign Missions, Lake Mohonk, N. Y. (See page 3.) 











Letters to the Editors 





Greater Care Urged in Notifying Pastors 





When a Member Moves 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Last week there came to my desk a bit 
of information so long delayed that it 
produced only regret—and this letter. 

I refer to a form from the Division of 
Evangelism, giving me the name and 
home church of a Presbyterian who at one 
time moved to this community. The date 
of removal: AUGUST 1954! 

Such a delay cannot be laid at any door 
other than that of the pastor of the church 
of which she is a member. I am grateful 
to the Division of Evangelism for their 
attempt to introduce some system into 
what has been a hit-or-miss (mostly 
MISS) procedure. 

Most pastors have some clerical help. 
They keep notes on the findings of their 
calls. They have access to the addresses 
of fellow-ministers. It costs only two cents 
to send a postal card. Cards can be carried 
in the pocket in the glove compartment 
of the car, so that in odd moments much 
needed information can be passed on. 

To quote from the back of the slip re- 
ceived: 

“An immediate call is important. Here 
are people who need your church. Their 
spiritual welfare may depend on what you 
do SOON.” 

How well do we know this! New- 
comers’ habits are established and friend- 
ships formed for better or worse soon after 
their arrival. Delay on the part of their 
minister, however busy, may result in a 
loss, not only to the Presbyterian Church, 
but to the Kingdom. 

This delayed information arrived the 
same week that I had sent direct infor- 
mation on two young couples who had 
that week moved from a former pastorate 
to a metropolitan center. 

Ruefully yours, 
BURTON RIDDLE. 
New Braunfels, Texas. 


Canada Book 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Having read in your April 30 issue of 
the high quality and provocative nature 


of the program of the Board of Evange- 








Carson Article Reprinted 


lism and Social Service of the United 
Church of Canada, I wonder if you would 
inform me whether it is possible to secure 
copies of Boldness in the Streets by writ- 
ing to the address given. 

Or, are you planning to make it avail- 
able through your facilities? If it is as 
good as the editorial indicated, you cer- 
tainly should. It would facilitate things 
considerably for those of us who don’t 
know what is involved in importing things 
from Canada, the exchange rate, etc. Is it 
possible simply to send them the 50¢, or 
is there postage, etc.? 

NEW JERSEY. 


NOTE—Sorry not to have made it 
clearer. Just send coin, currency or 
check to Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service, 299 Queen St., West, Toronto, 
Canada. Letter postage: 3¢. 


Pastor and Session 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK of May 7 
prints a letter from Pink Hill, N. C., with 
the following note below it: ‘“Nore—Re- 
quirements for a quorum of a Session 
specify that there shall be a pastor and 
so many elders... .” This is a quotation 
from the Book of Church Order, Chapter 
XIV, first paragraph of Paragraph 51. 

You neglected to go on to the second 
paragraph of Paragraph 61 which reads 
as follows: ‘When a church has No pas- 
tor, or in cases of emergency when the 
pastor is necessarily absent, and there 
are five or more Ruling Elders, three shall 
constitute a quorum; if there are less 
than five Ruling Elders, two shall consti- 
tute a quorum....” 

This paragraph does provide for a meet- 
ing of the Session and action by the Ses- 
sion without the presence of the pastor 
under emergency cases. A reversal of 
the action by a higher court could not 
be made on the basis of a quorum but 
only on the question of the emergency. 

J. W. RAIne. 
Alderson, W. Va. 


NOTE—Mr. Raine’s reminder is cor- 
rect, though his citation is the basis of 


a contradiction in the Book of Church 





The W. L. Carson article, written at the request of OUTLOOK editors, on ‘’The 
Minister in the Presbyterian Church,’’ which appeared here April 9, has gone into 
a large second re-printing for the reasons indicated below (from among many): 


100 copies—A. R. Presbyterian church, Brighton, Tenn. 


“25 more copies. 
church.’’—Spartanburg, S. C. 


It ought to be read by every adult and young person in our 


200—Hampton, Va. ‘One of the best | have read on the subject.’ 


50—Pastor. 


“lL need this article for my church officers. 


Most of the trouble 


ministers have is due to ignorance of his duties by himself and by his members.” 


100—Abilene, Texas. 
Presbyterian.” 
100—Oxford, N. C. 
100—Hamlet, N. C. 
100—Artlanta, Ga. 
50—Tennessee. 


200—Monroe, La. 
200—Platte, S. Dak. 
100—Portsmouth, Va. 


“| plan to include it in the materials given to each ‘new’ 


50—Trion, Ga. 
100—Umatilla, Fla. 
100—Sweetwater, Texas 


This will be a permanently valuable article for congregational distribution 


PRICE: 5¢; 25 for 50¢; $1.50 per 100. 
1 North 6th Street e 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 


Richmond, 19, Virginia 


Order and, for some, it seems to violate 
the Presbyterian principle in the relation 
of each body to a higher court. The Pres- 
byterian, USA, rule deals with the issue 
in this way: 


“If a church has no installed pastor, it 
is nevertheless expedient, at every meet- 
ing of the Session, more especially when 
constituted for judicial business, that 
there be a presiding minister. When, 
therefore, a church is without a pastor, 
the Moderator of the Session shall be 
either the minister appointed for that 
purpose by the presbytery or one invited 
by the Session to preside on a particular 
occasion. But where it is impracticable, 
without great inconvenience, to procure 
the attendance of a Moderator, the Ses- 
sion may proceed without it.” Action 
taken in such an instance would be con- 
sidered subject to challenge. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Speakers announced for the approaching 
commencement season are listed below. 
Numbers indicate: (1) Baccalaureate 
preacher; (2) commencement speaker; 
(3) others. 

Western Seminary (Pa.)—(2) Eugene 
Carson Blake, Presbyterian, USA, Assem- 
bly’s Stated Clerk, May 15; (3) J. Wallace 
Willoughby, Beirut, Lebanon; Geo. A. 
Frantz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Austin (Texas) Seminary—(1) John 
W. Lancaster, Austin, May 20; (2) Har- 
vard A. Anderson, San Antonio, May 21. 

Dubuque (Iowa)—(1) Karl F. Wett- 
stone, Philadelphia, June 3; (2) Paul Cal- 
vin Payne, Philadelphia, June 4. 

Arkansas College—(1) James A. Over- 
holser, Hot Springs, May 27; (2) H. W. 
MeMillan, Arkadelphia, May 28. 

Queen (N.C.)—(1) A. H. Hollingsworth, 
Jr., Roanoke, Va., May 27; (2) Paul Mar- 
tin, Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Canada, May 28 

Tulsa (Okla.)—(1) Edmund F. Mil- 
ler, Tulsa, May 27; (2) Jas. E. Allison, 
Warren Petroleum Corp., May 28. 

Westminster (Mo.)—(1) W. Sherman 
Skinner, St. Louis, May 27; (2) Estill I. 
Green, Bell Laboratories, East Orange, 
N. J., May 28. 

Schreiner (Texas)—(1) S. Brooks Mc- 
Lane, Kerrville, May 27; (2) Wm. J. Mur- 
ray, Jr., Texas Railroad Commission, Aus- 
tin, May 29. 

Lees Junior (Ky.)—(1) Ernest Strick- 
lin, Hazard, Ky., May 27; (2) Fred Bryant, 
Lexington, Ky., June 1. 

Peace (N.C.)—(1) Roy E. Watts, High 
Point, N. C., May 27; (2) Mrs. T. H. 
Grafton, Mary Baldwin, Staunton, Va., 
May 28; (3) Roy Armstrong, University 
of N. C., and Mrs. M. M. Heltzel, Rich- 
mond, Va., May 27. 

Davis and Elkins (W. Va.)—(2) Jas. E. 
Allen, Jr., president, the University of 
the State of New York and Commissioner 
of Education, May 28; (1) Robert G. 
Allen, St. Albans, W. Va., May 27; (3) 
J. Garrott Allen, University of Chicago, 
May 26. 

Bridgewater (Va.)—(2) Massey M. Helt- 
zel, Richmond, Va., June 4. 

Davidson (N.C.)—(1) E. Lee Stoffel, 
Charlotte, N. C., May 27; (2) Arthur S. 
Flemming, director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, May 28. 

Union Seminary (Va.)—(1) W. Talia- 
ferro Thompson, Union Seminary, May 
20; (2) Harry M. Moffett, Gastonia, N. C., 
May 22. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 
night. 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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New Strategy Urged 
In Foreign Missions 


Christian nationals from 16 areas of 
the world indicate that an increasing 
degree of responsibility and authority 
must be assumed by the churches in mis- 
sion lands (see cover). 

At a recent “consultation” at Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y., they made it clear that the 
sort of program achieved in the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Western India and Chile 
should be the goal of every area. In 
these lands the mission has been merged 
with the national church. 

The consultation was sponsored by the 
Presbyterian, USA, Board of Foreign 
Missions and the participants were dele- 
gates elected by 15 national churches and 
seven consultants in specialized fields. 
Their ideas were sought for guidance in 
a five-year plan for the Foreign Mission 
Board. 

With the full expectation that present 
“sending” churches may also be ‘‘receiv- 
ing” missionaries in the future, the lead- 
ers declared, “The privilege of a sending 
mission belongs to every church, irrespec- 
tive of nationality, culture or financial 
ability.” All, therefore, it was urged, 
should share as well as welcome fraternal 
visitors in effort to win their own nations 
to Christ. 

The group urged that a request be 
issued for 25 fraternal workers who might 
come to the United States from Europe, 
Asia and Latin America. They also call 
for 450 additional Presbyterian, USA, 
missionaries and fraternal workers dur- 
ing the next five years. 

Overseas delegates, in addition to two 
physicians and other laymen, included 
heads of national churches in Japan, the 
Philippines, Korea, Mexico, Brazil and 
Iran, and executive officers from seven 
others. 


Moderatorial Prospects 
In U. S. & USA Assemblies 


Less pre-Assembly activity than is nor- 
mal is marking both U.S. and USA Pres- 
byterian Churches in regard to nominees 
for Moderator of the 1956 Assemblies. 

In the USA Assembly the race appears 
to be a two-man affair between David W. 
Profitt, 64, a Maryville, Tenn., elder, 
Sunday school superintendent and former 
president of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, and Edward L. R. 
Elson, 49, pastor of the National Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., for 


USA Assembly Draws Near 


Historical overtones will not completely 
dominate the 168th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, when it 
convenes in Philadelphia May 24, but 
the meeting place and the program fea- 
tures noting the 250th anniversary of the 
first presbytery will be pervasive. 

The slightly more than 900 commis- 
sioners, nevertheless, will face a docket 
of important issues during a week of hard 
work, These will include: 

—A plan of union with the United 
Presbyterian Church, with some unhap- 
piness about the proposed name. St. Louis 
Presbytery, for instance, has filed a strong 
objection to using “The United Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America” (OUTLOOK, Jan. 23, Apr. 16). 

— Recommendations that the Book of 
Common Worship be re-written (OvutT- 
Look, Apr. 16). 

—A plan for more widespread and 
effective “executive field service” (OurT- 
LOOK, May 14). 

— Confirmation of presbytery votes 
favoring the ordination of women as min- 
isters and another measure requiring the 
rotation of members of Sessions and 
Boards of Trustees and nomination by a 
representative congregational committee 
(OuTLOOK, Mar. 12). 

— A new program of training for of- 
ficers elected by congregations; also new 


material provided for communicants’ 
classes. 

— Demands for extensive new church 
development. 


— Results of an important two-year 
study on the “‘inner city.” 

— Progress will be reported in deseg- 
regating synods and presbyteries (Ovut- 
LOOK, May 14). 


Avoid Discrimination 


— Churchmen are urged, in the report 
on Social Education and Action, to avoid 





the past ten years. 

In the U. S. Assembly present indica- 
tions are that there may be only one nomi- 
nee, though local efforts frequently pro- 
duce last-minute prospects. The one 
recognized man who is anticipated as sure 
to be nominated is W. Taliaferro Thomp- 
son, 70, who is retiring this month after 
36 years a professor at Union Seminary 
in Virginia. He is being sent as a com- 
missioner from Orange Presbytery (N.C.) 
as he was in 1948 when he came within 
six votes of election. 


racial and other discrimination in the 
sale of their houses; Sessions are urged 
to take the lead in developing good race 
relations; United Nations agencies are 
praised; Congress is urged to provide 
adequately for foreign aid programs. 


— The General Council is recommend- 
ing that an overture from the Presbytery 
of Erie be denied. This would have in- 
cluded the gifts of women’s organizations 
in a church’s annual report. The Coun- 
cil says such gifts are “second mile” in 
character and would not show clearly 
how a church has used its budgeted dol- 
lar. 


— A recommended plan to reduce Gen- 
eral Assembly expenses by eliminating 
annual meetings is answered by pointing 
to the fact that churches that do not meet 
annually have other forms of church gov- 
ernment with great authority delegated 
to executives. 


Increase: $5 Million 


— A total benevolence budget of $31,- 
404,063 is proposed for 1957 compared 
with $25,769,649 this year. Major in- 
crease is to be in the Advance Program 
for new development: $5,094,000. Every 
presbytery is encouraged to conduct an 
“Every Church Visitation” in relation to 
the benevolence budget, explaining the 
“self-allocation” principle. This plan 
sets up four goals for a congregation as 
it chooses its own benevolence quota: (1) 
Challenge goal—1-1 ratio, one dollar to 
benevolences to every dollar spent locally; 
(2) Honor goal—1-2; (3) Progress goal 
—1-3; (4) Minimum goal—an increase 
in Assembly benevolences equal to at least 
10 per cent of current receipts. This plan, 
now in its third year, has brought signif- 
icant increases throughout the church. 

— Presbyterian Life, official publica- 
tion, reports a circulation of more than 
900,000. The Assembly’s subsidy last 
year was $221,211. 

— Committees on Ministerial Rela- 
tions in the presbyteries are systematically 
reviewing pastors’ salaries. 


— The Department of Evangelism re- 
ports “notable strides in evangelism” to- 
ward the church’s adopted goal of 3,000,- 
000 members by 1958 (this year the total 
is 2,736,241). Sessions are urged to 
organize committees on evangelism and 
to follow the ‘‘zone plan” in congrega- 
tional contacts. 








‘Overemphasis’ Is Charged 
In Charlotte Schools 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. (RNS)—An evan- 
gelistic fervor among students of Myers 
Park High School here sparked by a re- 
cent student-sponsored youth crusade 
brought criticism from some parents of 
what they term ‘“overemphasis on reli- 
gious activity” at the school. 

One parent complained to E. H. Garin- 
ger, superintendent of schools, that his 
child returned home from a crusade meet- 
ing in a highly-emotional state. 

School officials denied that the in- 
creased religious interest among students 
stems from any “undue stress” on Bible 
instruction offered there. 

Thomas Glasgow, chairman of a citi- 
zens committee sponsoring voluntary 
Bible instruction classes in _ public 
schools, said it might become necessary 
to discontinue retreats, Bible clubs, and 
other activities not primarily a part of 
Bible teaching “if this thing persists.” 

“Tt casts a poor light on the program— 
which is good—if some parents do not 
understand the situation,” he said. 

Mr. Garinger explained that Bible in- 
struction is offered in all high schools on 


an elective basis and in elementary grades 
only upon the requests of parents. En- 
rollment in the courses now is between 
2,500 and 3,000, he said. 


New Publication for 
Youth Is Now Ready 


American Presbyterian and Reformed 
young people are now to have a devo- 
tional guide of their own, thanks to the 
cooperative efforts of seven denomina- 
tions. Off the press this month and 
being sent to all pastors to stimulate 
orders for congregational use is Thy 
Will—My Will, a quarterly publication. 

With an estimate of 200,000 potential 
users, the guide is designed to lead young 
people to an actual reading and study of 
the Bible by supplying background infor- 
mation for a Scripture passage and asking 
leading questions about it. There will 
also be suggestions to help in forming a 
young person’s own prayer. 

The seven denominations include: As- 
sociate Reformed, Cumberland, Moravian 
Church in America (Northern Province), 
Reformed Church in America, and 
United, U. S. and USA Presbyterians. 


New Publication’s Plans 


Are Being Made 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNs)—Plans for 
publication of a new non-denominational 
Protestant fortnightly magazine to be 
called Christianity Today were an- 
nounced here (OuTLOoK, Apr. 23). 

Carl F. H. Henry, editor, said the first 
issue will appear on Oct. 15 and an ini- 
tial press run of 200,000 has been or- 
dered. 

He is taking a leave of absence from 
his post as professor of Christian philoso- 
phy at Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, Calif., to begin full-time work 
here June 1. 

Dr. Henry described the magazine as 
“designed primarily for the clergy,” but 
added that “the informed layman will be 
kept in mind.” 

“The magazine will aim to present 
conservative evangelical Christianity com- 
petently, attractively and effectively,” he 
said. 


Dr. Henry is an ordained minister . 


affiliated with the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Associate editor is Marcellus Kik of 
Little Falls, N. J., a pastor of the Re- 
formed Church in America. 


Executive Editor 

L. Nelson Bell, of Montreat and Ashe- 
ville, N. C., father-in-law of evangelist 
Billy Graham and a Presbyterian, U.S., 
layman, is executive editor. 

Dr. Bell will continue to make his 
home in Montreat but will spend two or 


4 


Known 


three days a week in Washington guiding 
the new magazine’s policy. He has been 
one of the principal backers of the pub- 
lication. 


Mr. Graham himself will be a member 
of the panel of more than 40 “contribut- 
ing editors” from more than a dozen 
Protestant denominations who are to 
serve without compensation. An article 
by Mr. Graham entitled, “Biblical Au- 
thority in Evangelism” will appear in 
the first issue. 

Managing editor of the magazine will 
be Larry Ward of Glendale, Calif., a 
Baptist layman and former managing 
editor of Christian Life magazine. 

Christianity Today will be owned by 
a non-denominational, non-profit corpor- 
ation, Dr. Bell said. 

He disclosed that $50,000 already has 
been spent to launch the publication and 
that capitalization of $100,000 was pro- 
vided by gifts from ‘more than 1,000 
supporters,” most of them laymen. 


To Avoid Criticism 

Dr. Bell said the magazine’s policy 
will be to avoid criticism and controversy. 

“We are going to take a positive ap- 
proach,” he declared. 

“We know of some magazines which seem 
to exist just to attack other Christians’ 
beliefs. That is a very negative sort of 
Christianity, in our opinion, if you can 
call it Christianity at all. 

“We are setting high ethical standards 
for ourselves.” 

Headquarters of the publication will 
be in a modern downtown office building 
one block from the White House. A staff 
of 15 will be employed in Washington. 

The magazine will have 40 pages on an 
8 by 10 format. The subscription price is 
expected to be $5.00 a year. A drive to 
obtain 50,000 advance subscriptions has 
been launched. 





Editorial List 


The specific character and emphasis of 
the new publication may be suggested by 
the list of “‘contributing editors” invited 
to bear some relationship to the venture. 


These range from what is generally called 
“conservative” to “fundamentalist” in 
theology. Some are in the separatist 
groups. Here is the list: 


Robt. J. Lamont, Pittsburgh 





Oswald T. Allis, Wayne, Pa. 
G. C. Berkouwer, Amsterdam 
A. W. Blackwood, 
Philadelphia 
Robert F. Boyd, 
Richmond, Va. 
G. W. Bromiley, 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
F. F. Bruce, 
Sheffield, England 
Gordon H. Clark, Indianapolis 
F. P. Copland Simmons, 
London 
W. A. Criswell, Dallas* 
Earl L. Douglass, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Edward L. R. Elson, 
Washington 


William Fitch, Toronto 
C. Darby Fulton, Nashville 
F. E. Gabelein, 

Stony Brook, N. Y. 
John H. Gerstner, Pittsburgh 
Billy Graham, M’treat, N. C. 
R. C. Halverson, Washington 
Wm. K. Harrison, Canal Zone 
C. Adrian Heaton, 

Philadelphia 
Philip E. Hughes, London 
W. Boyd Hunt, 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Norman C. Hunt, Edinburgh 
W. Harry Jellema, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Harold Kuhn, 

Asbury College, Ky. 


*Reports are that Dr. Criswell’s name has been can- 


celled. 


He recently made widely publicized statements 


upholding racial segregation in violent terms and many 
Southern Baptists, including Billy Graham, expressed 


their differences with him publicly. 


Now, Dr. Criswell 


says he is to be one of the editors but the published list 


omits his name. 


Another name on the earlier list, then eliminated, was 


C. E. Carlson, Washington. 


News correspondents include Presbyterians, 


U.S., 5. 


USA, 7; 


R. Q. Leavell, New Orleans 
Pierre Marcel, France 
C. E. Macartney, 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Samuel Moffett, Seoul, Korea 
Arthur J. Moore, Atlanta, Ga. 
John T. Mueller, St. Louis 
Roger Nicole, 

Beverly Farms, Mass. 

H. J. Ockenga, Boston, Mass. 
S. W. Olson, Houston, Texas 
J. C. Pollock, 

Somerset, England 
Bernard Ramm, Waco, Texas 
Paul S. Rees, Minneapolis 
W. Stanford Reid, Montreal 
W. C. Robinson, Decatur, Ga. 
Saml. M. Shoemaker, 

Pittsburgh 
W. E. Sangster, London 
Wilbur M. Smith, 

Fuller Seminary 
Ned B. Stonehouse, 

Westminster Seminary 
J. R. W. Stott, London 
J. G. S. S. Thomson, Edinb’h 
F. D. Whitesell, Chicago 
C. N. Weisiger, 3d, Pittsb’gh 
Kyle M. Yates, Waco, Texas 
Fred Young, Kansas City 
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@ After 250 years look back upon... 


The First Presbytery in America, 1706 


HE OPENING of America to coloni- 
zation came as a great boon to thou- 
sands of western Europeans who felt the 
cruel hand of pinching poverty, civil re- 
striction, and religious persecution. Egged 
on by the intense desire to better their 
lot, these emigrants resolutely faced the 
perilous voyage across the Atlantic in the 
hope of finding a paradise here. A few 
found the way to riches. However, in 
most of the colonies the newcomers felt 
the repressive touch of the long arm of 
the English government, and also suffered 
from the tyranny of those who had but 
recently won freedom for themselves. 
Only in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
the Jerseys did religious men and women 
find sanctuary and the unmolested oppor- 
tunity to worship God. Among the thou- 
sands was a small company of “men of 
universal spirits,” as William Penn called 
them, ‘“‘that both understand and delight 
to promote good discipline and just gov- 
ernment.” 


Toehold in Pennsylvania 


For half a century after 1630 Presby- 
terians struggled with indifferent success 
for a toehold in the various colonies. 
In New England the Congregationalists 
pushed them to the frontier, and in most 
of the other colonies the Church of Eng- 
land dominated the religious life So 
when Penn opened his colony to anyone 
who believed in God, many Presbyterians 
from the north of Ireland and some other 
countries flocked eagerly to Penn’s Woods 
year after year. 

By 1700 a few congregations had es- 
tablished themselves and secured min- 
isters to lead them. Although some finan- 
THIS article was prepared by the Presby- 
terian, USA, Historical Society. 
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Picture seven dusty, weather- 
beaten men hitching their horses 
in front of Old Buttonwood in 
Philadelphia one day in 1706 and 
you will see the beginning of the 
first American presbytery. They 
continued for ten years before 
adopting a constitution and the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 


cial help came from dissenting ministers 
in London and from Scotland, most of 
these ministers had to eke out an ex- 
istence by farming and engaging in 
trade. Living for the most part in iso- 
lated clearings in the wilderness amid 
perils from wild beasts and Indians, these 
earnest men of God yearned for fellow- 
ship with their brethren. 


Accordingly when Francis Makemie 
sent out a call to organize a presbytery at 
Philadelphia in 1706, six of his fellow- 
ministers responded. In a letter to Ben- 
jamin Colman of Boston under date of 
March 28, 1707, Makemie explains their 
purpose: 

“Our design is to meet yearly, and often- 
er, if necessary, to consult the most proper 
measures for advancing religion and prop- 
agating Christianity, in our various Sta- 
tions, and to maintain such a correspond- 
ence as may conduce to the improvement 
of our ministerial ability by prescribing 
texts to be preached on by two of our 
number at every meeting, which perform- 


ance is subjected to the censure of our 
Brethren.” 


The presbytery soon became a dynamic 
force for Presbyterianism in the Middle 
Atlantic Colonies. It held the power 
to ordain ministers for new churches and 
to cooperate with Presbyterian, Puritan, 
and Reformed forces in America and 





} 
dr WI Kkirer 2. 


OLD BUTTONWOOD—The first Presbyterian church in Philadelphia was called Old Button- 
wood because it stood in a grove of sycamore trees on what is now the southeast corner of 


Market and Banks Streets, not far from the present city hall. 


Here the first American Pres- 


bytery was organized in 1706 by seven clergymen under the leadership of Francis Makemie. 
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abroad. On this side of the Atlantic it 
united Presbyterian strength against the 
threat of episcopacy. 


The Elders Came 


Within a few months the presbytery 
ordained John Boyd and installed him 
in the church at Freehold, New Jersey. 
It also helped churches to secure pastors, 
and exercised authority over its members. 
The presbytery encouraged its ministers 
to promote Bible study, start new 
churches, and engage in missionary work 
in “neighboring desolate places where a 
minister is wanting.” By the second 
meeting elders were representing the 
churches in presbytery. 

That the organization of the presbytery 
fulfilled a real need is evidenced by the 
numbers of ministers and churches which 
soon affiliated with it. The numbers be- 
came so large within eleven years that the 
presbytery divided itself into three and 
established the synod. 

Thus the seven ministers who estab- 
lished the first presbytery dug a channel 
for religious forces in America which 
have poured blessings and inspiration 
into the lives of millions in this country 
and throughout the world. 


Makemie’s Idea 


The initiator of this idea was FRANCIS 
MakeEMIE who had been ordained by the 
Presbytery of Laggan, in Ireland, and 
came to Maryland in 1683. He sailed in 
his sloop along the coast to Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and even to the Barbados, 
preaching and engaging in trade to sup- 
port himself. In Maryland Makemie 
organized five churches which were lo- 
cated along creeks. The latter offered 
the easiest avenues of travel. He cor- 
responded with ministers in New Eng- 
land and abroad in an effort to secure 
money and additional ministers. In 1704 
Makemie went to England where he se- 
cured support for two itinerant ministers 
for two years and brought back John 
Hampton and George McNish to help 
with the churches in Maryland. 

Early in 1707 Makemie and Hampton 
visited New York where they were both 
arrested by the governor, Lord Cornbury, 
for preaching without a special license. 
At his trial Makemie argued that he al- 
ready had a license as a dissenting min- 
ister, which should be honored in all 
English possessions. By winning his 
case, he struck a strong blow for religious 
liberty in New York. In the following 
year Makemie died. 

JEDEDIAH ANDREWS, the son of New 
England Presbyterians, graduated from 
Harvard College in 1695. He went to 
Philadelphia three years later to serve 








“| WAS A STRANGER AND YE TOOK ME IN" 


6¢ WAS A STRANGER and ye took 

me in’”—this well-known quotation 
from the Bible—is perhaps the best pos- 
sible expression of the feelings of the 
American “Junior Year Abroad” students 
at the International Christian University 
in Japan. 

From the moment I first saw the chapel 
as we entered the main gate to the campus, 
through the day’s classes and other activi- 
ties, and as I lay on my “futon” (Japan- 
ese quilt), I have felt at home Even 
at times I have had to stop and remember 
that I am the foreign student. 

Of course, once in a while there is a 
longing for a hamburger or a coke (for 
fish and rice just aren’t the same) and 
I miss desserts, but there are so many 
things to compensate for a few physical 
inconveniences. 


Coffee in a Physics Lab 


What are the things that have made 
this year so memorable and inspiring? 
What will be the thoughts that will return 
again and again? 

Perhaps it will be the night after the 








By NANCY DAVIS 


ICU Festival when we boiled water for 
coffee in a flask in the physics lab; maybe 
it will be playing basketball where I felt 
much as Gulliver must have among the 
Lilliputians (I was also conscious of my 
height when I found my dresses too tall 
to hang up straight in the closets in the 
dormitory) ; then there were the Saturday 
afternoon softball games on the lawn in 
front of the main building, University 
Hall. 

And, too, it might be the birthday 
parties in the dorm, the performance of 
the traditional Imperial Court dances, 
and an evening at the gorgeous and mag- 
nificent display of ancient drama, Ka- 
buki; and also the trip with the ICU Glee 
Club to Tachikawa Air Base, where I 
had the privilege of introducing my 
friends to some of my countrymen who 
are not as fortunate in having the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a true insight into the 
Japanese way of life and culture. These 
are just a few of the many happy experi- 





the Presbyterian congregation which had 
been sharing with Baptists the use of the 
Barbados store as a place of worship on 
Sundays. Soon thereafter they had a disa- 
greement and the Baptists found another 
building. Andrews apparently was or- 
dained in 1701, built their first church 
building in 1704 and served this church 
until his death in 1747. 

SAMUEL Davis had probably come 
from Ireland to Lewes, Delaware, prior 
to July, 1692, where he served as the 
preacher and supported himself as a mer- 
chant. When he was absent from the 
second meeting of presbytery, that body 
ordered him to be present at the next 
session. In 1708 he was chosen Modera- 
tor. Later he moved to Snow Hill, Mary- 
land, and apparently preached there until 
his death in 1725. 

JoHn Hampton, a Scotch-Irishman, 
came to Maryland from London with 
Makemie in 1705, where he applied for 
a license to preach early in the following 
year. He was arrested in Newtown, a 
suburb of New York, for preaching with 
Makemie, but was later released without 
being held for trial. The church at Snow 


Hill called him in 1707, and his salary - 


was paid in tobacco. He also served at 
Pitts Creek and resigned in 1717 because 
of ill health. He died in 1721. 

GrorcE McNIsH was a Scot who came 
to America with Francis Makemie in 
1705. He received a license to preach 
from the governor of Maryland in 1706 
and served the Manokin and Wicomico 
churches until 1711 when he accepted a 
call to the church at Jamaica, Long Is- 
land, New York. He held the office of 
Moderator of the presbytery in 1710 and 


6 


again in 1716. As such, he preached the 
opening sermon at the formation of the 
synod in 1717. He also took the initia- 
tive in organizing the Presbytery of Long 
Island in 1717. George McNish died in 
1723. 
Letter Writer 

NATHANIEL TAYLOR came from New 
England to the church on the Patuxent 
River in Maryland about 1702. He was 
regular in his attendance at presbytery and 
usually brought an elder with him. Appar- 
ently he was a tactful letter writer, for 
presbytery commissioned him on several 
occasions to communicate with churches 
which needed stimulation. In March, 
1707 he wrote on behalf of presbytery to 
the church at Snow Hill encouraging the 
people to raise funds to support a regular 
minister. This he repeated a year later. 
In May, 1708 he likewise undertook to 
address the people of Manokin and of 
Wicomico, “exciting them to their duty 
to pay what they promise to Mr. Mc- 
Nish.” He also wrote a message from 
presbytery to the church at New Castle, 
Delaware. Mr. Taylor died in 1710. 

JouHn WILson went to New Castle, 
Delaware, from New England in 1698 by 
authorization of Boston ministers, be- 
cause many New Englanders were settling 
in Delaware. The church of which he 
became the minister had been a Dutch 
Reformed Church from its founding in 
1658 until 1684. By 1703 there was a 
bench of elders. John Wilson was prob- 
ably a grandson of another John Wilson, 
the pastor of the First Church in Boston. 
In 1708 presbytery directed him to in- 
clude White Clay in his ministrations, 
and also Apoquinimy. In 1712 he died. 


ences that crowd into my mind whenever 
I try to evaluate my stay here. 


Teach to Learn 


Then there are the outstanding events 
that characterized each month. October 
brought the changing of the leaves with 
their lovely autumn colors and walks 
through the gardens of Taizanso, a section 
of the campus; a celebration of the moon 
viewing festival at our art professor’s 
home; field trips to museums and the 
UNESCO village; lectures on ‘A Crea- 
tive Approach to International Under- 
standing,” sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee; and the be- 
ginning of my class in English conversa- 
tion at a rural settlement house. Ex- 
perience is proving that the best way to 
learn something is to have to teach it. 

In November there was the ICU Festi- 
val. For weeks in advance each depart- 
ment had been busy preparing exhibits 
and displays showing their various inter- 
ests. One of the main entertainment fea- 
tures was the International Show with 
scenes from the United States, Hawaii, 
Canada, Korea, China and Japan. Par- 
ticularly reminiscent for me of similar 
incidents at home were the campfires with 
their group singing. 

December means Christmas and last 
year, though 10,000 miles from home, it 
was one of my most inspiring and mem- 
orable yuletide experiences. My big proj- 
ect was the production of the Nativity 
pageant. It was a real challenge from 
the day I was asked to write the script 
and direct it until the final scene was 
dramatized before our eyes in the Univer- 
sity Church on December 22. 

In America we take the story of 
Christ’s birth almost for granted, but here 
it has little meaning except to Christians. 
The presentation of the Christmas play 
was followed by a lovely candlelight serv- 
ice that concluded with the singing of the 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” Earlier in the 
evening true Christian fellowship had 
been shared as the entire student body 
was entertained at various faculty homes 
on the campus. 


Noodles for Long Life 


The transitional period into 1956 was 
made with a group of about fifty ICU 
students at a ski camp, where we had our 
“White Christmas” just one day late. 
Since it was my first experience on skis, 
most of the time on the slopes was spent 
in getting up from falling down. 


MISS DAVIS, a “Junior Year Abroad” stu- 
dent at International Christian University 
near Tokyo, Japan, will return to the United 
States in August and resume her studies at 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas. Her home is Bowling Green, Va. The 
“Junior Year Abroad’’ program is sponsored 
by the Presbyterian Church, USA, Board of 
Foreign Missions. 
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January was highlighted by a visit to 
the home of one of the students to cele- 
brate New Years in the traditional Jap- 
anese way—eating ‘‘osoba” (noodles) at 
midnight for long life, listening to the 
shrine and temple bells ring over the 
radio, playing “hanetsuki” (something 
like badminton) with the children, and 
eating many “omochi” (rice cakes). I 
was thrilled at being given a kimono to 
wear all day. The scripture of Matthew 
25:35 and 36 has been fulfilled in what 
is called a non-Christian country. The 
family spoke no English, but my friend 
was a faithful translator, and love over- 
came the barriers of language and na- 
tionality. 

My life here at International Christian 
University has been much more than 
these selfish, pleasant experiences. One 
of the things that has impressed me most 
is the Christian atmosphere which reaches 
into the classrooms, Bible readings each 
night, students bowing their heads for 
a moment of thanksgiving before every 
meal, outstanding speakers in chapel, and 
especially the kindness and joy of every- 
day associations. 

I haven’t yet mentioned the classes, but 
of course they are important in a land 
where high scholarship is stressed. I 


have learned much, but I feel that it is 
the human element that gives life and 
meaning to our experiences. 

The things I have learned in the class- 
rooms may slip from my memory, but the 
personal associations, which are the by- 
products of our college life, will always 
be precious. I have gained a whole new 
concept of life and a new perspective 
that I wish every college student in 
America could share. 


Educated for Leadership 

Parting will be hard, because the 
dreams and hopes that belong to Inter- 
national Christian University are a part 
of me, too. The faculty and students will 
be always in my thoughts and prayers as 
they strive to carry out our objective “to 
provide an academic atmosphere of free- 
dom and reverence based on the spirit of 
Christianity in order that men and 
women may be educated for leadership 
and infused with an international culture 
and a refined conscience of citizenship in 
a democratic society.” 

We have been overwhelmed by the 
friendliness of everyone we meet, and so 
completely accepted that truly “the 
strangers have been taken in.” 


What Is Unique About ICU? 


By EMIL BRUNNER 


NTERNATIONAL Christian Univer- 

sity is the only international university 
in Japan both in its teaching staff and 
its student body. This is of specific im- 
portance for Japan which has had 
throughout its history a nationalist out- 
look without much interest in the family 
of nations. 

The most practical manifestation of 
this internationalism is: ICU is the only 
bilingual university, every student being 
required to understand and speak both 
Japanese and English. It is only in ICU 
that a foreign lecturer who knows no 
Japanese can lecture in English without 
interpreter to all students. 


Mutual Respect 


International Christian University is 
a democratic institution not only in the 
sense of political ideology but in the 
deeper sense of democracy, meaning a 
principle of human relations based on 
equality and mutual respect. This is 
particularly important for Japan with its 
1500 years of feudal tradition. The Jap- 
anese student is used—and supposed— 
to learn what the teacher says without 
forming his own ideas. To express disa- 
greement would be almost a crime. ICU 
not only makes unusually ample room for 


DR. BRUNNER, the famous Swiss theologian, 
spent two years as a professor at the Inter- 
national Christian University, returning to 
Europe last year ahead of schedule because 
of his wife's illness. 
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class discussion and self-expression but 
even encourages fearless disagreement— 
an unheard of thing in this country. 

This deeper understanding of de- 
mocracy is closely related to the Chris- 
tian understanding of man and its su- 
preme valuation of personality. While 
ICU is not the only Christian university 
it is the only one in which all the pro- 
fessors are professing Christians. Even 
its student body has an unusually large 
percentage of Christians. By its religious 
program—which of course is entirely vol- 
untary—and by the conviction of the 
professors that Christianity can and must 
be expressed also in the different fields 
of academic learning, it attempts to form 
a future Christian leadership in Japan. 
It stands for the conviction that real 
democracy cannot live apart from Chris- 
tianity, the Christian understanding of 
man being its very foundation. 


National Missions Budget 
Sets New USA Record 


New York (rNs)—A record budget 
of $6,832,500 for 1957 was approved by 
the Presbyterian, USA, Board of Na- 
tional Missions at its annual meeting 
here. 

The figure represents an increase of 
$370,000 over the 1956 budget. It in- 
cludes a special appropriation of $160,- 
000 to continue the salaries of ministers 


Philadelphia G. A. 
Convention Hall, 34th & Spruce Sts. 


Assembly Highlights 


May 22, Pre-Assembly Conference on 
Evangelism. 

10:05 a.m., David H. C. Read, Paul S. 
Wright; seminars. 

2:15 p.m., Alfonso Rodriguez, Donald G. 
Lester; seminars. 

7:30 p.m., Town Meeting: “The Church’s 
Role in an Election Year.” 
Wednesday, May 23 

9:15 a.m., Jas. I. McCord, Austin, Texas; 
seminars; Thomas Allan, Scotland. 


Afternoon: Sectional conferences. 

8:00 p.m., Billy Graham. 
Thursday, May 24 

10:30 a.m., Assembly opening; 2:30 
p.m., business session, election of Modera- 
tor. 

8:00 p.m., Popular meeting: “The Day 
of Small Things”; Film premiere, “This 
High Calling.” 

Friday, May 25 

7:00 a.m., Stewardship breakfast: Robt. 
J. McCracken, New York. 

9:00 a.m., 2:30 p.m., Assembly sessions; 
10:00 a.m., Convocation of Presbyterian 
Women. 

8:00 p.m., Popular meeting, “Singing 
Centuries,” Robin Hood Dell Orchestra 
and Westminster Choir College chorus. 


Saturday, May 26 


9:00 a.m., Assembly session; 2:00-4:00 
p.m., Moderator’s reception. 

Sunday, May 27 

9:30 a.m., (EDT), Columbia Church of 
the Air, Paul S. Wright. 

8:00 pm., Popular meeting, “The World 
Church in Our Land,” Dean James A. Pike, 
New York. 

8:00 p.m., ABC broadcast of Tuesday 
night Town Meeting of the Air. 

Monday, May 28 

7:30 a.m., Ruling Elders’ breakfast: 
Francis P. Miller, Charlottesville, Va. 

9:00 a.m., 2:30 p.m., Assembly sessions. 

8:00 p.m., Popular meeting, “Key to 


Tomorrow,” Lynn T. White, E. C. Blake, 
speakers. 
Tuesday, May 29 

7:00 a.m., Overseas breakfast; Clinton 
P. Anderson; Takeshi Muto, Japan. 

9:00 a.m., 2:30 p.m., Assembly sessions. 

8:00 p.m., Popular meeting, ‘‘Tell on 
Ages’—church leaders from five conti- 
nents; Bishops Company of dramatic 


players; Chapel Choir of Westminster 
Choir College. 


Wednesday, May 30 


9:00 a.m., and 2:00 p.m., Concluding 
Assembly sessions. 





who began serving new churches in new 
communities over the country this year. 

Board officials said the 1957 budget 
will cover the costs of operating 3,647 
mission schools, homes, hospitals and 
community centers and aiding small con- 
gregations in metropolitan, suburban and 
rural areas in the 48 states, Puerto Rico, 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 

This year, National Missions funds 
will aid an estimated 100 to 150 new 
congregations build the first units of their 
church homes, the officials said. 
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EDITORIAL 


From Atlanta’s Grassroots 


It may be that at some future time the 
church at large will become convinced 
that the wisest and most efficient step will 
be to concentrate all Presbyterian, U. S., 
agencies and offices in Atlanta. How- 
ever, that conviction is far from realiza- 
tion at the present time. 

The ‘“on-to-Atlanta” movement has 
been underway for several years and it 
is being renewed again through a series 
of overtures—ostensibly reflecting wide- 
spread sentiment in favor of this step 
(OutLook, Apr. 16). A careful investi- 
gation, however, reveals that most if not 
all these overtures which are directed to 
the Montreat Assembly have a common 
and central origin—Atlanta. 

That, of course, is all right. No one 
should be denied the privilege of working 
for a cause in which he believes, but the 
present effort is not so much from the 
grassroots as the overtures might suggest. 

Here is a typical sample of the way 
the overtures arose... 














“At the January 17 meeting of ------ 
presbytery, ------ er of Atlanta 
were present.” 

That presbytery adopted an overture 
framed in exactly the same form as in two 
other presbyteries. Another: 

“Discussion of the origin of the resolu- 
tion brought to his feet ~----- of Atlanta 
who said he must take the responsibility 
of having asked Mr. ------ to present the 
resolution.” 

Nothing whatsoever is out of line in 
all this. But it is not the result of a con- 
viction widely shared that all these agen- 
cies ought to be concentrated. Some 
Atlanta leaders are under great convic- 
tion about this possibility. Last year an 
Atlanta commissioner presented a reso- 
lution early in the Assembly, seeking 
to stop any proposed building by boards 
or agencies pending a full-scale study of 
the advantages of moving everything to 
Atlanta. Charles J. Currie, now execu- 


tive secretary of Annuities and Relief and 
formerly an Atlanta business man, has 
long been at the head of such a movement 
and is generally given credit for the pres- 
ent degree of concentration now evident 
in’ Atlanta. 

After lively discussion in the standing 
committee on the General Council at the 
1955, Assembly, the proposed study was 
defeated. 

To be sure, any serious study of any 
need might well be in order at any time 
but to begin with the assumption that the 
result will be to “move everything to 
Atlanta” does not commend itself to the 
church-at-large. 


True ... Too True 


The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
painfully accurate when he made a com- 
ment the other day about Americans and 
the present rash of pseudo-religious 
The British Broadcasting Com- 
mission declined to play several which 
have been recorded by a popular Ameri- 
can crooner. He appealed to the Arch- 
bishop whose reply was devastating. 

He said the BBC action was not “on 
any religious grounds but on general 
grounds of taste. 


songs. 


“In this respect we differ in many ways 
from the United States and there is a 
general unwillingness to have religious 
subjects loud-speakered into restaurants 
and milk bars.” 

This kind of reception cut the crooner’s 
visit short and he hurried home to “get 
a $100,000 a week on a TV show” where 
American sensibilities are dull and their 
taste is beyond hope. 

We keep hoping that broadcasters and 
televisers in this country will someday 
realize that they have a social responsi- 
bility that transcends self-interest. 


Methodists and Segregation 
The recent action taken unanimously 
by the Methodist Conference in Minnea- 
polis has received widespread publicity 
and its mild and moderate tone has been 
routinely stressed. In view of the bel- 
ligerent reaction of some Presbyterian 
groups in the South following the Assem- 
bly actions of 1954 and 1955, it is im- 
pressive to observe that the Methodists 
have done almost exactly what the South- 
ern Presbyterians did. What was that? 
(1) They stated a general principle 


. in opposition to segregation on all levels 


and in all situations. 

(2) They provided for the reception of 
Negro groups into otherwise white con- 
ferences by a 2/3 vote of all parties con- 
cerned. 

So long as the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. maintains four separate (almost 
exclusively) Negro presbyteries, the pro- 
vision of the Methodists may look a bit 
more generous. However, except in the 
more heavily populated Negro areas, 
Negro Presbyterian ministers and con- 


gregations belong to “white” presbyteries 
now. 

What is expected to happen in Metho- 
dist affairs is that outside the Deep South 
Negro groups will be welcomed into the 
general or white conferences, but in the 
southern areas existing Negro conferences 
will be maintained practically as at pres- 
ent, though some Negro churches and 
ministers may from time to time be re- 
ceived into a southern conference under 
the two-thirds vote rule. 

This leaves the problem where it al- 
most inevitably has to be left in any case 
—on the conscience of churchmen who 
will be constantly reminded that their 
highest judicatory has spoken and it con- 
tinues to hold up before them the impera- 
tive of a Christian fellowship unmarked 
by race or class. 


Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Conveyors of American Truth. 
“The serious sacrifice of American mis- 
sionaries, doctors and teachers, who have 
thrown in their lot with depressed people 
all over the world . . . has conveyed more 
of the spirit of America than the speeches 
of many presidents.” —-CHESTER BOWLES 
(a truly great ambassador). 


Identity. “Absolute identity with 
one’s cause is the first and great condi- 
tion of successful leadership.”—Woop- 
row Witson. (This includes identity 
with your church, which represents the 
greatest cause in the world). 


Catholic Statesmanship. Archbishop 
O’Boyle stirs Washington with a states- 
manlike utterance accepting segregation 
as a great challenge to America and to 
the Church. Why does the Catholic voice 
so often seem to make a greater impact 
on the nation than does the voice of 
Protestantism ? 


Identification. When that sturdy dis- 
ciple Paul Moser (there must be merit 
in the name Paul) presented a charter 
to the Men of National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., on behalf 
of National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
he said: “You can’t really help another 
man toward God unless you first iden- 
tify yourself with him in the sense that 
you are able to place yourself in his posi- 
tion, understand his problems and his 
yearnings: and feel as he feels.” 








Refueling Passengers Aloft. It is 
a great pity that the airlines, for revenue 
purposes, serve liquor during flights. The 
crews oppose it. The danger is quite 
obvious of having on board passengers 
who are not fully in control of their 
senses. The airlines make the silly ar- 
gument that to prevent this dangerous 
practice would be “turning the clock back 
to the 18th Amendment.” Liquor does 
quite enough damage on terra firma. 
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Footnote on the Old Testament Home 


FATHER AND MOTHER ARE A TEAM 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


6é OME-MAKER” is a word that 

suggests women rather than men. 
This ought not to be true. As a matter 
of fact, Father and Mother can be a team, 
the best team in the world, because God 
organized it himself. In the Old Testa- 
ment and the New no less, it is always 
assumed that the father takes responsi- 
bility equally with the mother for the 
successful home. This is not a notion 
that passed away with the patriarchal 
home; it can be verified in contemporary 
experience. 

There is at least one wrong way, and 
one very wrong way, for father and 
mother to team up together. A wrong 
way is to make Father a kind of Jorkins 
to Mother’s Spenlow. Readers of David 
Copperfield will recall the firm of Spen- 
low and Jorkins. One never saw Mr. 
Jorkins, but Mr. Spenlow was always 
assuring clients, with tears in his eyes, 
that he would be only too happy to give 
them an extension on their note, but— 
“Mr. Jorkins is immovable.” So Mother 
may use Father as the out-of-sight Mr. 
Jorkins. She tells the children she would 
be glad to do so-and-so, but you know 
how Daddy is, he won’t let us. 

The very wrong way of teaming up is 
for Father and Mother to make all their 
decisions jointly—in the presence of the 
children, with all the friction and fire- 
works that can go into parents’ decisions. 
There may be argument, emotion, com- 
promises, in many a troubled conference 
behind a father-mother decision; but the 
children should not be invited. 

Unless it is a family affair, if it is the 
responsibility of the parents to make the 
decision, let them hammer it out by 
themselves and announce it together, only 
after it is made. 


ATHER and Mother can be a team, 
and a good one, in work. That is 
to say, they can if they have some in- 
genuity. This does not mean they have 
to work together for the same company. 
Any social worker knows the sad “latch- 
key children” whose parents are away 
working at the same time, left to roam 
the streets, going in and out at will with 
their own latchkey before they are ten 
years old. ; : 
Partnership in work does not neces- 
sarily mean that Father has to help 
Mother with all she does. The woman, 
for example, who leaves all the dishes till 
her husband comes home and then ex- 
pects him to do half of them with her, 
not to mention other chores, no matter 
what he may have been doing all day— 
she has not quite understood team work. 
A man cannot be fairly expected to carry 
all his work and half his wife’s besides. 
Still, there can be a sharing of work, and 
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indeed in most homes there has to be, the 
problem being to keep it fair. The writer 
once lived in the same home with a couple 
who had early settled this problem. Some 
chores which he did, she never touched, 
and vice versa. There was never any 
argument over who was going to do what. 
Sometimes she helped him in his work 
and sometimes he helped with hers; but 
usually each kept busy during work-hours 
without getting in each other’s way. The 
effect of all this on children is great. 
Team-work is one of a home’s most valu- 
able lessons, but children learn it best 
from parents who demonstrate it. 


Father and Mother can be a team in 
play. The father who never goes on pic- 
nics with the rest of the family, the 
mother who can’t stand an amusement 
park, the father and mother who detest 
each other’s favorite games, the couple 
one of whom likes athletic vacations, the 
other prefers the hammock: such play- 
mismates are not going to have much fun 
in family life. Every suggestion of a 
party, every proposed game, every chance 
for leisure, is for such unfortunates only 
an opening for another fight. All work 
and no play makes a dull family, but it’s 
worse than dull, it’s dismal, when either 
Father or Mother or both, have to be 
dragged into any fun that’s going on. 


ATHER and Mother can be a team 

in concern for the children, and 
therefore in discipline. No more painful 
irritations, no more tragic quarrels, can 
arise in a family than between a father 
and mother over questions of how to con- 
trol, reward and punish the children. 
Some of these differences, if not all of 
them, stem from different attitudes to- 
ward those who are to be disciplined. 
John Calvin says that the main object 
of church discipline is the benefit of 
those who are disciplined. He could say 
the same thing about the family. What 
is the purpose of punishing children? 
Can we afford to save ourselves trouble 
by not ever punishing them at all? (No 
less a person than King David took that 
line, with calamitous results.) 


The real object in family discipline is 
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to help the child to develop as a growing 
Christian and responsible member of so- 
ciety. If the parents love their children, 
the love takes form as concern for the 
children, with this purpose always in 
view. True, this is far more easily said 
than done. Discipline is always called 
for in specific cases. What is the best 
thing to do with this peevish or rude or 
dishonest child, this very afternoon? 
This is where parents have to think. This 
is one reason why conferences between 
them are necessary. If the parents are 
a real team, they will not hold these con- 
ferences in public; but when they are 
over, there must be no division of forces. 
No child should be given the chance to 
play off one parent against the other. 
(Children are born politicians.) True, 
some decisions have to be made fast, by 
one parent, without benefit of consulta- 
tion and often with serious misgivings. 
But even if the other parent feels that 
this particular form of discipline was 
mistaken or unjust, that feeling should 
be kept out of sight. The minute a child 
discovers his parents are not a team in 
discipline, the child’s respect for the dis- 
cipline is weakened and he suffers in the 
long run. 


OT LEAST important, Father and 

Mother should be a team in worship. 
It is old-fashioned language to call the 
father the family’s high priest, but the 
antique phrase stands for something not 
to be forgotten. If religion is the mother’s 
affair, but not the father’s the children 
(or the boys, at any rate) may easily drop 
religion before they are out of their teens, 
along with other occupations and inter- 
ests which children share with women 
but not with grown men. On the other 
hand, if religion is the father’s affair 
alone, the children are rather likely never 
to have any, for it will be some years 
before they are as intimate with the father 
as with the mother; and by the time they 
come under his influence his religion may 
be associated in their minds with such 
masculine activities as fishing and model 
railroading—interesting but not essen- 
tial. A purely feminine version of Chris- 
tianity distorts it—so does a purely mas- 
culine version. To see a picture of the 
Christian faith which is clear and com- 
plete, children can best learn from that 
incomparable team, Father and Mother. 
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Dallas Presbytery Files 
Suit for Church Property 


Daas, TEX. (RNS)—A suit to wrest 
control of the $400,000 property of 
Northridge Presbyterian church from a 
group of “rebels” was filed in District 
Court here by the Dallas Presbytery of 
the Presbyterian Church, US., and 51 
“loyal” officers and members of the con- 
gregation (OuTLOOK, Mar. 19, Apr. 2, 9). 

It named John Knox Bowling, pastor, 
and 53 other officers and members of the 
congregation as defendants. 

The petition was filed on behalf of the 
plaintiffs by Henry W. Strassburger, a 
specialist in court cases involving church 
controversies. It said those named in 
the suit, either as plaintiffs or defendants, 
were representative of larger groups on 
both sides of the dispute that has split 
the congregation since early March. 

The 601-member congregation voted 
159 to 83 last March 18 to withdraw 
from the Dallas Presbytery and retain 
Dr. Bowling as their pastor. His pas- 
toral relationship with the church pre- 
viously had been severed by a judicial 
commission of the presbytery which 
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found him guilty of “defying Presby- 
terian law and authority.” 

A few days later, the presbytery ac- 
cepted Dr. Bowling’s resignation from 
the denomination and he withdrew a suit 
he had filed seeking to enjoin the presby- 
tery from ousting him. 

In their suit, the presbytery and indi- 
vidual plaintiffs asserted that only those 
who voted against withdrawal from the 
presbytery can be termed “true” mem- 
bers of the congregation. ‘Those who 
voted otherwise, they conceded, “have no 
right whatsoever” to claim legal title 
to the church building and its nine acres 
of ground. 

They asked the court to rule that the 
plaintiffs are the “lawful congregation” 
and rightful owners of the church prop- 
erty, and to issue all writs and injunc- 
tions necessary to place them “in full 
and complete possession of all these 
properties.” 


U. S. G. A—Montreat 


OVERTURES 


In addition to overtures reported here 
April 16 en route to the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Assembly at Montreat, May 31, 
these have since been filed: 

Book of Common Worship. Louis- 
ville Presbytery urges a joint effort with 
USA and United Presbyterians in devel- 
opment of a more adequate Book of Com- 
mon Worship to serve American Presby- 
terians. A Presbyterian, USA, commit- 
tee is also asking for a denominational 
project of this nature (OUTLOOK, Apr. 
16). 

Catechism. Central Mississippi Pres- 
bytery, noting the passing of work on the 
catechisms, asks revived emphasis. 

Church Loans. Suwannee (Fla.) 
Presbytery urges that Assembly boards 
and institutions allow at least 25% of 
their endowments to be invested in church 
loans for construction purposes. 
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Pastors’ Salaries. A return of list- 
ings of pastors’ salaries in the Assembly’s 
Minutes is urged by Florida’s Everglades 
Presbytery. 


Atlanta Center. Lexington-Ebene- 
zer Presbytery (Ky.) joins the group of 
others urging the possibility of locating 
all Assembly boards and agencies in 
Atlanta. (Editorial, page 8.) 


Officers’ Listing. Whether elders 
and deacons are on an active or inactive 
basis should be shown in the annual re- 
ports, according to Winchester (Va.) 
Presbytery. 

Retired Ministers. Fayetteville 
(N.C.) Presbytery points to the Reynolds 
fund which was left in trust for the relief 
and support of aged and infirm minis- 
ters of North Carolina. Instead of hav- 
ing this fund to supplement amounts paid 
from the Assembly’s Board, as the trust 
was intended, amounts paid North Caro- 
lina’s retired ministers have been reduced 
by this amount, the presbytery charges. 
The Assembly is urged to review the 
whole situation. 


National Council. Meridian (Miss.) 
Presbytery urges withdrawal from the 
National Council of Churches while 
Florida Presbytery wants all presbyteries 
to vote on the question of staying in 
or withdrawing from both National and 
World Councils of Churches. 


Affiliate Membership. Augusta- 
Macon (Ga.) Presbytery urges provision 
of affiliate membership for members of 
armed services and their families. 


Segregation. East Alabama Presby- 
tery requests that each presbytery vote 
on the question of segregation or integra- 
tion of the races. 


Historical Material. A $25,000 pro- 
vision is urged by Louisville Presbytery 
for a photographic reproduction center at 
the Assembly’s Historical Foundation, 
Montreat, N. C., so as to provide a com- 
plete record in microfilm of all existing 
records of the church. 


Bookstore VCS Materials. Louis- 
ville Presbytery urges that the Board of 
Christian Education be directed to make 
its Vacation Church School materials 
available to general bookstores on such 
a basis as to provide a discount to 
churches purchasing them. 


Organization Study. With six years 
having passed since the major reorganiza- 
tion of the Assembly and its agencies was 
voted, Knoxville Presbytery calls for a 
committee to study the present situation. 
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U. S. Church’s Agencies 
Show Continued Gains 


Presbyterian, U. S., benevolences con- 
tinue to show decided gains at the end 
of four months of the church year com- 
pared with the same period in 1955. Re- 
portea through April are the following 
figures, with last year’s total for the same 
months shown in parentheses: 


Annuities and Relief (Atlanta), $106,- 
405; 24% of the year’s budget ($77,210). 


Christian Education (Richmond), $73,- | 


490; 13.7% ($61,138). 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $189,895; 
13.56% ($164,047). 

General Fund (Atlanta), $117,232; 


3.85% ($102,491); Interchurch Agen- | 


cies, $3,754; 17.46% ($3,453). 
World Missions (Nashville), $842,681; 
28.5%; ($775,978). 


Huddleston Reports 
On Southern Scene 


After a brief tour of the southern 


United States, Father Trevor Huddleston, | 


famed Anglican priest of South Africa, 
has reached two major conclusions, as 
reported in Presbyterian Life: 

1. Upon the solution of the “immediate 
issue of race relations which confronts 
the Christian not only in Alabama and 
Johannesburg but in the world as a 


whole . . . depends to a large extent the | 


continued loyalty and allegiance of the 
colored races to our Blessed Lord and 
his church.” 

2. “In the Deep South, despite the 
strength of the reaction to integration, my 
impression (a very strong one) is that 
nobody seriously believes that the tide 


can be turned... . ‘Separate but equal’ is | 


a last-ditch rallying cry for those who still 


fight the Civil War and wave the Confed- | 


erate flag. But they know in their hearts 
that the battle is lost.” 

After a talk with a typical ‘“Dixiecrat,” 
Father Huddleston said the man “was 
using every argument which Christian 
leaders in South Africa use to explain 
and justify the policy of white supremacy. 
I have always felt, sooner or later, that 
there was no real point of contact between 
us; that in fact we worship different 
Gods.” 

Father Huddleston, who has been at 
a focal point in the racial struggle in 
South Africa regards the situation there 
as far more serious, but he says the issue 
is really the same, as he concludes: 

“Either man is made in the image and 
likeness of God, or he is not. If he is, then 
any form of discrimination based upon 
color is an insult not only to man, but to 
God himself. That is the principle upon 
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IIAVE YOU seen through the glamorous haze thrown up by the 
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which alone the Christian can take his 
stand. And if he fails to do so now, he 
may never have another opportunity.” 
Upon completion of his American tour, 
Father Huddleston returned to a new as- 
signment in Yorkshire, England, follow- 
ing 12 years service in charge of his 
church’s mission schools in South Africa. 


“Displaced Persons” 


LonpON (RNS)—Trevor Huddleston, 
who recently returned to England after 
heading the (Anglican) Community of 
the Resurrection in South Africa for 12 
years, said at St. Paul’s Cathedral here 
that the South African native has become 
“a displaced person in his own country.” 

Father Huddleston, an outspoken foe 
of the South African government’s apar- 
theid (segregation) policies throughout 
his stay in that country, said the doctrine 
of racial supremacy has been “given a 
new and evil twist” there. 

“If you accept the doctrine of white 
supremacy as a guiding concept of gov- 
ernment in the country,” he said, “you 
make it impossible for the African ever 
to achieve fulfillment of the human skills, 
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abilities, talents and destiny for which 
God created him. 

“While the state must demand alle- 
giance, loyalty and service from those it 
protects, certainly no one has more gen- 
erously, more patiently, or more nobly 
fulfilled those requirements than the 
African. 

“He pays taxes and obeys laws and regu- 
lations that are meant to be discriminat- 
ing. His very freedom from arrest de- 
perds upon his carrying a pass—a bit of 
paper in his pocket—day and night.” 


“Total Gospel” Urged 
By Australian Leader 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA (RNS)— 
Churches must offer the “total gospel for 
a total life situation” if they are to win 
the allegiance of mankind, Alan Walker, 
noted Australian Methodist evangelist, 
said here. 

He struck at the idea of presenting 
“half a gospel” which “answers only the 
questions people are not asking” and “‘has 
little leadership to give in the great cor- 
porate problems of the world.” 

Such a gospel, the evangelist said, is 
“unfit for battle” against forces like 
Communism, materialism and a resurgent 
Islam which seek to win over millions of 
people. 

“A whole gospel with a message as 
relevant to peace and war, to the color 
conflict as well as offering victory to man 
in his personal real life struggles is our 
need,” he said. “It must be a gospel for 
a whole world.” 


“Mission to America” 


Dr. Walker will lead a year-long ‘‘Mis- 
sion to America” sponsored by the Meth- 
odist Board of Evangelism and the 
United Church of Canada. The cam- 
paign opens June 10 in Wichita, Kans. 

Commenting on an “amazing return 
to religion” he has witnessed here, Dr. 
Walker nevertheless predicted “empty 
churches within a generation” if the 
church should fail to implement its be- 
liefs. 
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“If, as the people flock to the churches, 
we make no strong demands for social 
justice, if the church has nothing more 
to say than the secular community on 
the issue of race, if it accepts unquestion- 
ingly the vast inequalities of a capitalistic 
society, if it reveals no torture of con- 
science in a world which places its trust 
in hydrogen bombs, it will fail the 
people,” he declared. 

“The Christian Church desperately 
needs to find a synthesis between personal 
evangelism and social witness. Personal 
evangelism without the fashioning of a 
social conscience is largely futile. Social 
witness which has lost touch with its 
evangelical base is impotent.” 


More Serious Conflict 

In the long view, he said, racialism 
is ‘far more serious than conflict between 
Russia and the West.” 

“On this issue, the church dare not 
allow the state to become the conscience 
of the church rather than the church being 
the conscience of the state,” Dr. Walker 
warned. ‘The racial issue is momentous 
for the Christian Church. The world 
missionary cause of the church is at 
stake.” 

“For centuries men lived with slavery 
until at last God placed it on their con- 
science and it was not lifted from that 
conscience until slavery itself was brought 
to an end,” he said. ‘After centuries of 
living with war, mankind is _ being 
brought face to face with its stark horror 
and totality of wickedness. Now the com- 
mand comes to remove forever this 
scourge, this supreme obscenity, this un- 
believable offense against God and man.” 

‘The world cries for churches which 
love people, people, people,” he said. 
“Churches which have no concern for 
people have no word for a lonely, lost 
world.” 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—vUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION, young, growing Presbyte- 
rian Church in South Carolina desires 
capable director of Christian Education, 
new and excellent facilities, eager and en- 
thusiastic group to work with, complete 
details to interested party. Address Bex 
H-9, c/o Presbyterian Outlook. _ -_ 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION DIRECTOR OR 
ASSISTANT needed for young church in 
growing area. Excellent opportunity. Write 
Rev. W. W. Travis, 3415 South Western, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NEW YORK _ 


SUBLET, furnished two bedroom apart- 

ment, fully equipped kitchen, overlooking 
Hudson River, 18lst and Haven Avenue, 
Manhattan, 10 minutes from Union Sem- 
inary, for June, July, and August. Rent 
$125 per month (regular rent $135 unfur- 
nished). In building less than 5 years old, 
quiet neighborhood, garage in building, 
playground near, automatic laundry in 
basement, easy access to subway and bus. 
Cross ventilation in both bedrooms. Rich- 
ard R. Gilbert, Room 411, 156 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10. N. Y. 
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Claiming the Cities for Christ 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for June 3, 1956 
Acts 15:36—18:22. Text for study: 16:6-10; 18:5-11 


Claiming the cities for Christ—that 
was important in Paul’s day, if the Ro- 
man Empire was to be won for Christ, 
as also in our own day, if the character 
of our Christian civilization is to be 
preserved. According to Will Herberg, 
a keen and sympathetic observer, our 
modern urbanized and industrialized so- 
ciety has presented American Protestant- 
ism with a challenge “for which it was 
not prepared and which has so far proved 
very nearly beyond its capacity to meet.” 
(Protestant, Catholic, Jew, p. 124.) 


Il. In Asia Minor 

But let us return to Paul. He recog- 
nized as apparently none of the other 
apostles did that the battle must be won 
or lost in the cities. He began his wit- 
ness in Damascus, that ancient metropolis 
of the desert; for a year he and Barnabas 
had labored in Antioch, the third largest 
city of the Roman Empire. On his first 
missionary journey they had gone through 
the island of Cyprus, beginning with 
Salamis, the easternmost metropolis, and 
ending with Paphos, the western metropo- 
lis. They had then moved northward 
into the Roman province of Galatia, gath- 
ering disciples and organizing churches 
in four towns or cities on or near the 
great Roman highway which bound the 
Empire together. They then returned to 
Antioch, where they remained for per- 
haps a year. 

On his second missionary journey, 
described in Acts 15:36—18:22, Paul 
and Silas passed through the provinces 
of Syria and Cilicia. Paul took the time, 
as he journeyed, to visit and strengthen 
the churches in these regions. The 
churches in Syria were probably missions 
of the church in Antioch; the churches in 
Cilicia were probably the churches which 
he himself had founded during his nine 
years of labor in this region before he 
came to Antioch. He then went on to 
Galatia and revisited the cities in which 
he had preached the gospel during his 
first missionary journey, Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium and Antioch of Pisidia. As a 
direct result of his visit the churches were 
strengthened in faith and increased in 
numbers daily. 


Passing through Galatia, Paul planned 
to push on into Asia, there to break new 
ground for the gospel. Asia was the 
Roman province west of Galatia, the 
westernmost province of what we call 
Asia Minor. If the gospel could be 
planted there it would radiate throughout 
the whole of that part of the East. These 
thoughts were present, no doubt, in Paul’s 
mind, but Luke tells us that he was for- 
bidden by the Holy Spirit to speak the 
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word in this province. He was forced 
to change his plans. We recall, how- 
ever, that on his third missionary journey 
he returned to Asia, and labored in 
Ephesus, the capital of the province and 
the fourth largest city in the Roman Em- 
pire, for three years. During this period, 
with the aid of other disciples whose 
missionary labors he directed, the church 
was planted in at least six other cities 
of this great province, the richest and 
most populous province in the Roman 
Empire. It was to these seven churches 
in Asia that John, the seer, later directed 
the “revelation of Jesus Christ” which 
God had given him. 

Forbidden for the present to enter Asia, 
Paul pushed north, through the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia, until he came over 
against Mysia. New plans were formula- 
ting themselves in Paul’s mind. He would 
continue to press northward until he 
came into the province of Bithynia, north 
of Galatia, south of the Euxine Sea. He 
would plant churches in the strategic 
centers of this province as he had already 
done in Galatia. But new obstacles 
arose. As Luke says, “The Spirit of 
Jesus did not allow them.” Paul was 
now in a quandary. There were three 
great provinces in the western end of 
Asia Minor: Galatia, Bithynia and Asia. 
Paul had preached in Galatia; he was 
unable to go into Asia or Bithynia. He 
did not know which way to turn. Un- 
certain what he should do, or where he 
should go, he passed by Mysia and came 
to Troas. 

We need to stop here and consider 
how it was that the Holy Spirit forbade 
Paul to speak in Asia, how it was that the 
Spirit of Jesus suffered him not to go into 
Bithynia. It may be that a vision came 
to Paul in the night; it may be that one 
of Paul’s company prophesied under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit; it may be 
that God’s message came directly to 
Paul’s heart, as he pondered over the 
situation in Asia Minor; it may be that 
he was providentially hindered as we 
would say, by circumstances which he 
could not control, a plague, perhaps, or 
the opposition of constituted authorities, 
or impassable roads. Perhaps in telling 
the story to Luke, Paul later said, “I 
did not know what to think. It was very 
difficult to understand. But as I look 
back upon it I see that it was God who 
blocked this way and that in order that 
we might take the Gospel into Europe 
when the time was ripe, that it was the 
Holy Spirit that forbade us to speak in 
Asia, and the Spirit of Jesus which did 
not allow us to go into Bithynia.” So 
it often happens to us. We do not see 


God’s guiding hand until later, and often 
much later. We must make our plans 
according to the light that is available 
to us; but we must also be ready to adapt 
our plans, to shift our strategy as circum- 
stances demand. 


Il. In Macedonia and Greece 

We do not know just how it was with 
Paul; nevertheless, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, he came at last to Troas, a busy 
port city, the chief port indeed in the 
northwestern Aegean. He pondered there 
what he should do next, and that night 
the matter was decided. A man from 
Macedonia appeared to him in a vision 
and said, “Come over to Macedonia and 
help us.” Then at last Paul understood 
where the Spirit would lead him. ‘“Im- 
mediately we sought to go on into Mace- 
donia, concluding that God had called 
us to preach the gospel to them.”’ In this 
sentence the writer of Acts speaks for the 
first time in the first person plural. We 
naturally infer that Luke, whom Paul 
speaks of later as the beloved physician, 
joined the party at this point. It may 
very well be that Luke, who seems to have 
been a native of Philippi, being in Troas 
on business, or having come there for 
that purpose, invited Paul to go into 
Macedonia to preach the gospel. This 
invitation, as Paul pondered on it, pre- 
pared the way for the vision which de- 
cided him to go. 

In any case Paul’s decision was mo- 
mentous. He had set his heart on preach- 
ing the gospel throughout Asia Minor; 
the Spirit brought him instead into Eu- 
rope. Civilization developed earlier and 
lingered longer in the East than it did 
in the West. Nevertheless it was in the 
West, in Europe, that the civilization of 
the future was to be developed. It was 
clearly providential that Paul sailed from 
Troas and came to Philippi. 

Luke tells us that Philippi was “the 
leading city of the district of Macedonia 
and a Roman colony,” which gave it 
enhanced importance. Paul and his com- 
pany remained there for approximately 
six months, leaving behind them a strong 
church, which assisted Paul again and 
again in his broader labors, both spirit- 
ually and materially. 

Leaving Philippi, Paul passed through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia and came to 
Thessalonica. Amphipolis and Apol- 
lonia were cities of considerable size, on 
the great military road, the Via Egnatia 
(17:1). In passing through both with- 
out stopping, Paul showed his impatience 
to reach the very center of Macedonian 
life. Thessalonica (the modern Salonica), 
about ninety miles from Philippi, had 
recently been made the capital of the 
province. More than this it was a flour- 
ishing commercial city, the chief city of 
Macedonia alike in population and pres- 
tige. “In Paul’s day the Via Egnatia 
gave it direct communication with Rome, 
and after Ephesus and Corinth it was 
the busiest city of the Aegean, where 
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streams of humanity from every quarter 
met—just the type of place which Paul 
usually selected for his work.” (Inter- 
preter’s Bible.) 

Forced out of Thessalonica after several 
months of labor which produced a strong 
and enduring church, Paul went on to 
Beroea, forty miles from Thessalonica, a 
beautiful city, a little off the main high- 
way, old and aristocratic. 

Philippi, Thessalonica and Beroea 
were in the province of Macedonia; Paul 
went next into the province of Achaia 
(Greece) and preached in two cities of 
quite different type—Athens and Corinth. 
Athens had no political significance at 
this time and was commercially unimpor- 
tant. “But it was still the seat of a 
famous university and was the world’s 
intellectual mecca.” Paul revealed his 
adaptibility here by competing with rep- 
resentatives of the various philosophical 
schools for the attention of the fickle 
populace in the market place. As a con- 
sequence, he was invited to present his 
message before the court of the Areo- 
pagus, which had general supervision of 
religious and educational affairs. Before 
this important group he preached Jesus, 
his resurrection and the judgment to 
come. 

A few of those who heard him believed, 
but the larger part were indifferent or 
openly contemptuous. “Some mocked, 
but others,” concealing their scorn under 
a thin veneer of politeness, said, ‘““We will 
hear you again about this.” So Paul 
went out from among them. He was 
used to hatred and to open opposition, but 
not to indifference and contempt. And 
he had less tangible results to show for 
his labors there than in any other city 
in which he had labored. When he came 
to Corinth we find for the first time a note 
of discouragement. As he himself later 
reminded the Christians in this city, “I 
was with you in weakness and in much 
fear and trembling” (I Cor. 2:3). 

Perhaps it was not only the experience 
which lay behind him, but also the diffi- 
culty of the task which lay ahead. Corinth 
was a bustling commercial center, rich, 
cosmopolitan and cultured, noted for its 
frivolity and flagrant immortality. No 
wonder Paul was low in spirits when he 
came to Corinth. But there was no thought 
of turning back. “When I came to you, 
brethren,” he reminded them, “I did not 
come proclaiming . . . the testimony of 
God in lofty words of wisdom. 
decided to know nothing among you ex- 
cept Jesus Christ and him crucified. And 
I was with you in weakness and in much 
fear and trembling; and my speech and 
my message were not in plausible words 
of wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and power.” (I Cor. 2:1-4.) 

In Acts, Luke tells us how he went 
about his task. First, he had to earn 
his daily bread. Fortunately, every Jew- 
ish lad was taught a trade, and Paul was 
skilled as a tentmaker. Soon after he 
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arrived in the city he fell in with a fel- 
low-craftsman, named Aquila, who with 
his wife, Priscilla, had lately come from 
Rome. The apostle took lodging in their 
house and worked along with Aquila. 

In spite of the fact that he was kept 
busy with his trade and at times was 
actually in want (II Cor. 11:9) he found 
time to advance the interests of his Mas- 
ter. Every Sabbath he attended the syna- 
gogue worship and sought to persuade 
(this is the force of the Greek tense) 
both Jews and Greeks. 

The second stage of his work began 
when Silas and Timothy came down to 
him from Macedonia. Encouraged by 
their presence and aided by a substantial 
gift which they had brought from the 
church in Philippi, Paul testified with 
renewed vigor that Jesus was the Messiah 
whom the prophets had foretold. When 
the Jews opposed his message and railed 
against the Lord, he shook out his raiment 
in characteristic Jewish fashion and de- 
clared roundly that he was done with 
them. 

Paul left the synagogue but he did 
not go alone. Several prominent mem- 
bers of the Jewish congregation accom- 
panied him. One of these was Crispus, 
the ruler of the synagogue. Another was 
Titus Justus, a God-fearing Gentile 
whose house adjoined the synagogue. He 
put his home at the disposal of the 
church, and Paul continued to prosecute 
his ministry among the Gentiles, a goodly 
number of whom finally came to believe. 

As Paul continued his ministry new 
obstacles arose. We are not told what 
these difficulties were, but it is plain that 
his life was in danger, and that the accu- 
mulation of troubles almost overwhelmed 
him. At the critical moment his Master 
spoke to him in a vision: “Stop being 
afraid, keep on speaking (this is the force 
of the Greek tenses) and do not be silent; 
for I am with you, and... I have many 
people in this city.” 

The form of this exhortation makes it 
clear that Paul was afraid, that he was 
ready to throw in the sponge with his 
work still half-done. Fortunately he did 
not yield to this temptation, but found 
strength in the Lord to continue in spite 
of the difficulties and dangers. Luke 
adds very significantly that he dwelt there 
a year and six months, teaching the word 
of God among them. And in this city 
where he had been most discouraged he 
ended by accomplishing the most impor- 
tant work of his career—up to this poini. 
Ephesus and Rome were still in the 
future. 

This rapid sketch of Paul’s second mis- 
sionary journey emphasizes the impor- 
tance he attached to cities. He went to 
various types of cities—commercial hubs, 
quiet residential towns, intellectual or 
university centers—but all of them were 
cities chosen for their strategic impor- 
tance, cities from which the gospel might 
spread through the adjoining regions, or 








through the empire as a whole. 

We need a strategy equally far-seeing 
in our missionary labors, at home and 
abroad. 


lll. In America 


For more than two centuries America 
was essentially rural. The earliest U.S. 
census in 1790 revealed that only five out 
of a hundred lived in communities of 
more than 2,500; in 1860 it was twenty 
and in 1950 an estimated sixty out of a 
hundred. In our own generation the 
United States has ceased to be predom- 
inantly an agricultural nation and has 
become predominantly an urban one. In 
the estimation of some eminent sociolo- 
gists, this concentration of our nation’s 
population in cities is the most significant 
phenomenon that has taken place in 
America in the last one hundred years. 

But people are moving not only to the 
cities, but in the cities from the center 
out toward the circumference. This 
means changing neighborhoods, metro- 
politan areas expanding even more rap- 
idly than the cities themselves. As 
Murray H. Leiffer has pointed out: 

“If the church is to serve the spiritual 
needs of men, it must in its planning be as 
skillful and as farsighted as the public 
service company or the county highway 
commission, moving quickly into develop- 
ing territories and reorienting its pro- 
gram in older areas as population changes 
take place.” 


At least as skillful, we might amend. 
For the vast hordes moving to our cities, 
within our cities, and to the outskirts of 
the cities, will seek the public services, 
but not all by any means will seek the 
church. 

As a matter of fact, a large proportion 
of the moving multitude has been lost 
to the church. The spectacular growth of 
a few churches in rapidly growing resi- 
dential sections and the steady, unspec- 
tacular growth of many others must not 
blind us to the fact that many areas of 
the city and contiguous suburbs are un- 
churched. 

As Frederick A. Shippey, director of 
research and survey in the Methodist 
Board of Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, has recently pointed out: 

“There is an increasing number of un- 
churched adult residents in our cities. ... 
In new residential suburban developments, 
the ratio runs as high as three persons out 
of four. Extensive religious census studies 
reveal that the number of unchurched 
residents in United States cities range 
from 20 to 50 per cent of the gross popu- 
lation. An accumulation of unreached 
adults and children may be found in every 
city. Millions of such persons reside with- 
in walking distance of a Protestant 
church. Never in the history of America 
has Protestantism been presented with so 
extensive and so propitious an opportunity 
for growth.” 

What is the situation in your com- 
munity? Do you have the facts on which 
an intelligent judgment can be based? 
Boards of Church Extension are equipped 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE—VOL. V: Ec- 
clesiastes, Song of Songs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, by 
0. S. Rankin, Gaius Glenn Atkins, Theophile 
J. Meek, Hugh Thomson Kerr, Hugh Thom- 
son Kerr, Jr., R. B. Y. Scott, G. G. D. Kil- 
patrick, James Muilenburg, Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin, James Philip Hyatt, and Stanley Romaine 
Hopper. The Abingdon Press, New York and 
Nashville. 1142 pp., $8.75. 

Volume V of the Interpreter’s Bible 
provides text (both Kyjv and Rsv), intro- 
duction, exegesis and exposition of two 
of the lesser known and two of the rich- 
est, yet most difficult books of the Old 
Testament. 

Ecclesiastes, we are told, was written 
between 250 and 200 B.C. by an original 
thinker, of secular outlook, who was 
critical of the traditional orthodoxy of 
the wisdom school. ‘The book contains, 
however, some additions of a definite 
character antagonistic too, and corrective 
of the original author’s type of religious 
thought; they were made by a pious soul 
(the writer of 12:12-14), who wished to 
make the book suitable to tender con- 
sciences. 

The Song of Songs is an anthology of 
cultic folks songs; its present text may 
be as late as the 3rd century B.C. 

The literary records of the prophet 
Isaiah are found in the first 39 chapters 
of the book which bears his name, though 
much of the material in these chapters 
come from different hands, some three or 
four centuries later. Chapters 40-55 were 
written two centuries after Isaiah’s time 
by an unknown author in whom the spirit 
of the Old Isaiah has been revivified. 
These chapters “represent the noblest lit- 
erary monument bequeathed to us from 
Semitic antiquity.” Chapters 56-66 ap- 
pear to be the work of followers of II 
Isaiah. 

The book of Jeremiah contains edi- 
torial material, some of it from the hands 
of Baruch, “yet the book contains a larger 
amount of authentic materials from and 
concerning the prophet himself than. . . 
Isaiah.” 

The exegesis of these four books have 
given us invaluable aid in the under- 
standing of these books, on which so much 
aid is needed (the Dead Sea scrolls are 
used to clarify the text of Isaiah, but 
their contribution here is not very great). 

The expositors have done a superb 
piece of work. Dr. Kerr, dealing with 
the Song of Songs, had perhaps the 
hardest task. Recognizing that the writer 
is dealing with the love of man and wom- 
an, he seeks, successfully, “to relate by 
analogy, not by allegory (the mistake of 
too many earlier expositors) the peculiar 
love poetry of this book with the total 
biblical conception of love.” The mes- 
to aid any community which desires ex- 
pert guidance. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrizhted by the Divi- 


vision of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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sage of Isaiah and Jeremiah is made 
applicable, with the aid of theologian, 
preacher, novelist, poet, and psychologist, 
to the individual and social problems of 
our own day. 

Volume V of the Interpreter’s Bible is 
one of the most valuable volumes which 
has appeared in this important set; it 
will take its place with the best commen- 
taries on each of the four books of the 
Bible with which it deals. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


THE RELIGION OF NEGRO PROTES- 
TANTS. By Ruby F. Johnston. Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., N. Y. 213 pp., $3.00. 

This book, based on extensive observa- 
tions and investigations of Negro Protes- 
tants in rural and urban areas, presents 
the changing religious attitudes and prac- 
tices of Negroes. Within a space of 213 
pages, the author analyzes Negro Protes- 
tant religion in terms of types of reli- 
gious men in the church. The burden 
of the message is to show the decline in 
traditional religion. It shows that the 
change is conditioned by education and 
occupation. It shows the relation between 
education and religion. The author cor- 
rectly presents factors working in the 
changing process relating them to the 
social environment. 

It is not the kind of book which will 
be popular reading for it is not a very 
readable book, however, it is worth study- 
ing. 


Atlanta, Ga. L. W. Bottoms. 
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Preaching on the Books of the New Tes- 
tament. Dwight E. Stevenson. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y. $3.95. 

A Book of Daily Readings. Selected and 
arranged by G. F. Maine. William Collins 
Sons & Co., N. Y. $1.00. 

Life and Teaching of the Master. Ar- 
ranged by G. F. Maine. William Collins 
Sons & Co., N. Y. $1.00. 

Following God Through the Bible. Al- 
exander G. Patterson. Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston. $2.50. 

Conscious Living. Thaynne de Baun 
Westfall. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. $2.25. 

The Cup of Fury. Upton Sinclair, Chan- 
nel Press, Great Neck, N. Y. $3.00. 

American Heritage—April 1956. James 
Parton, Publisher. American Heritage, N. Y. 
$2.95. 

The Religious Press in the South Atlan- 
tie States, 1802-1865. Henry Smith Stroupe. 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 
$4.50, paper. 

John Dewey’s Thought and its Implica- 
tions for Christian Education. Manford 
George Gutzke. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y. $4.00. 

The Prophets—Pioneers to Christianity. 
Walter G.Williams. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville. $3.50. 

St. Paul’s Journey in the Greek Orient. 


Henri Metzger. Philosophical Library 
N. Y. $2.75. 
The Citadel of Learning. James B. 


Conant. Yale University Press, New Haven. 
$2.00. 

The Inspired Letters. Prepared by Frank 
C. Laubach. Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. Y. 
$1.50. 





Two new books 
of interest to all 
Presbyterians 


A new departure 
in religious history 


The Presbyterian Enterprise 


Sources of American Presbyterian History 


Edited by M. W. Armstronc, L. A. Lortscuer, and C. A. ANDERSON. 
This useful and inspiring book gives a vital, warm glimpse into the lives 
of the men and women who helped make the Presbyterian church what 
it is today. It includes letters, journals, periodicals and other documents 
that illustrate the place of Presbyterians in the growth of America — from 


colonial times to the present. 320 pages, clothbound. 


$4.50 


The Story of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. fi. 


By Benjamin J. Lake. Here are all the milestones in the colorful history 
of the Presbyterian Church in America, beginning with the organization of 
the First Presbytery 250 years ago. Reviews the General Synod, the Great 
Awakening, the Kentucky revivals, the Church’s role in the Revolution 
and the Civil War, the evolution controversy, the New Life movement 


and other important events. 128 pages, paperbound. 





$1.00 


At all bookstores 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 





MENTION 


CHANGES 

Charles R. Eberhardt has resigned as 
professor of Bible at Davidson College 
(N. C.) in order to become associate 
executive secretary of the Maryland 
Bible Society. 

G. P. Whiteley, Glasgow, Va., has ac- 
cepted a call to the First church, Blue- 
field, W. Va., effective July 1. 

Wm. |. Boand, who has been teaching 
this year at Austin Seminary, will become 
assistant pastor of St. Charles Avenue 
church, New Orleans, La., July 1, 1545 
State St., New Orleans 18. 

Leslie C. Robinson, following a year’s 
graduate work at Union Seminary in 
Virginia, will become associate pastor of 
the Rocky Mount, N. C., First church June 
1. Address: Apt. 3, 108 S. Franklin St. 

C. A. Lingle, Jr., from Whitesburg, Ky., 
to 9 Maple St. Parkwood, Concord, N. C. 

C. Emerson Smith from Richmond, Va., 
to Foley, Ala. 

Frank C. Wilkinson, Biscoe, N. C., has 
accepted a call to the Sherwood and Big 
Rockfish churches, Rt. 7, Box 298, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

W. G. Neville on furlough from Brazil 
to 206 S. Candler St., Ga. 

Robt. J. Blumer, Nokesville, Va, will 
become pastor of the Newton and Con- 
over, N. C., churches. 

Henry S. Schum of the Hopewell 
church, Huntersville, N. C., will become 
pastor of the Princeton church, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

Thomas L. Harnsberger from St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., to 217 Los Gallinas Ave., San 
Rafael, Calif. 

Herman F. Allen, formerly of Calvary 
church, Berkeley, Calif., has become pas- 
tor of the Community church, Tehran, 
Iran. 

Charles B. Hanna, First church, Pots- 
dam, N. Y., will become pastor of the 
American church of St. Andrews, Athens, 
Greece, next year. 

Dwight L. Barker, formerly of Rocking- 
ham, N. C., has been assigned to active 
duty in the U. S. Army chaplaincy at 
Ft. Slocum, N. Y. He will go from there 
to Ft. Polk, La. 

William W. Morton is retiring as pro- 
fessor of philosophy and religion at 
Washington and Lee University after 31 
years of service and will be succeeded by 
David W. Sprunt, now an associate. 

K, Sherwood McKee, Richmond, Va., 
who has been developing a new project 
in. the Creighton Court-Woodville area 
with the financial support of Union 
Seminary and Assembly’s Training School 
students, will become minister of educa- 
tion in the Church of the Covenant, 
Houston, Texas, July 1. 


MARRIED 

Robert G. Patterson, Southwestern at 
Memphis professor, and Jane McAtee, 
associate director of Christian education 
in the Idlewild church, Memphis, Tenn., 
were married Apr. 15 at Brookhaven, 
Miss., with the fathers of the bride and 
groom performing the ceremony—W. H. 
McAtee and C. H. Patterson. 


R. E. WEEK 
John McSween, Clinton, N. C., Chalmers 
F. McCutchen, Laurens, S. C., Henry P. 
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Mobley, Rock Hill, S. C., led the recent 
Religious Emphasis Week at Presby- 
terian College, S. C. 


DEATHS 

Wendell H. Walker, 70, pastor at Lash- 
meet, W. Va., died in Bluefield, W. Va., 
Apr. 8 after an illness of several months. 


MINISTERIAL GROUPS 

Community Weicome: New residents of 
New Castle, Pa., are visited by a team of 
two members of the local ministerial 
association immediately upon notification 
by the utility companies. Two members 
are assigned to this service on a monthly 
basis. Newcomers are invited to attend 
the nearest church of their choice; if 
they have no affiliation, they are urged 
to consider selecting a church home. 
Cooperation is the rule and coercion and 
proselytism are banned. 

Oppose KKK: The Jacksonville, Fla., 
Alliance is calling for enforcement of 
laws which outlaw the Ku Klux Klan in 
that state. 

Sabbath: Racine, Wis., ministers joined 
in preaching sermons against Sunday 
store openings and scheduling of secular 
meetings, parades, sports events, re- 
hearsals and the like on Sunday. 

Racial Tensions: In Denver, Colo., ten 
Protestant ministers preached sermons 
on the same day attacking racial prej- 
udice and discrimination. Their churches 
are in the Park Hill district of East Den- 
ver, directly in the path of a new Negro 
residential expansion. The following week 
they planned an evaluation meeting to 
consider next steps. 

Vice Probe: Charges brought by the 
Greater Atlantic City (N.J.) Ministerial 
Association led to a grand jury probe 
looking into gambling, vice and rackets 
said to be operating “with protection” in 
that city. 

Teachers’ Conduct: Pueblo, Colo., min- 
isters have gone on record as opposed 
to having public school teachers serve 
in any capacity “connected with drink- 


ing or gambling.” Teachers, like ministers, 
they said, should set a good example, 
The incident arose when a junior high 
school teacher became involved in a 
controversy over whether he should hold 
a part-time job as a bar tender. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Arkansas College, D. D.: Ellis G. Mos- 
ley, professor of religion of the college; 
LL. D.: Frank Lyon, Little Rock. 

Dubuque, D. D.: Paul Calvin Payne, 
Philadelphia; Jown W. Koning, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Paul M. Shurtleff, Des Moines, 
lowa; W. J. B. Tate, Downers Grove, IIl. 

Westminster (Mo.), D. D.: Robt. M. 
Young, Jefferson City, Mo.; Sc. D.: Estill 
I. Green, East Orange, N. J.; LL. D.: 
Edwin J. Spiegel, St. Louis. 

Tulsa (Okla.), Sc. D.: Wm. K. Warren, 
Warren Petroleum; Edgard F. Bullard, 
Stanolind Oil and Gas; S. T. D.: Horace 
R. Hooten, Tulsa; LL.D.: John G. Hervey, 
Oklahoma City. 

Wilson (Pa.), D. H. L.: Bertha Paulssen, 
Gettysburg, Pa.; Jane Jenkinson Swenar- 
ton, Vassar College; John Hay Whitney, 
New York Foundation, visiting professor 
of English at Wilson; Sc. D.: Ann Gray 
Taylor, Woman’s Medical College, Phila- 
delphia. 

Blackburn (Ill.), LL.D.: John M. Olin, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpn.; L. H. 
D.: Geo. W. Bunn, Jr., Springfield, Ill. 

Lincoln (Pa.), D. D.: Daniel Carlton 
Pope, A.M.E.Z. Bishop of West Africa; 
Sc. D.: Henry D. Taylor, Windsor, Cana- 
da; LL. D.: Judge Thos. Dickens, New 
York; L. H. D.: Israel Stiefel, state sena- 
tor, Philadelphia. 

Millikin (Ill.), LL. D.: J. Walter Ma 
lone, president emeritus; D. D.: Jos. R. 
Laughlin, Urbana, Ill.; Doctor of Fine 
Arts: Carleton Smith, New York. 

Beaver (Pa.), D. D. Wm. J. J. Wiseman, 
Colwyn, Pa; LL.D.: Judge Edward J. 
Griffiths, Moderator, Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery. 
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